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was prevented from coming by a cold, and I was, therefore, the
only unofficial guest present. I sat directly opposite the Prime
Minister, at the high table with James Stuart the Government Whip
and Whitley the Labour Chief Whip, and had an opportunity of a
talk with him. It is not customary to have speeches on this
occasion but as it happened to be the Prime Minister's birthday,
Clem Attlee in an informal speech proposed his health. Winston*
while protesting against this breach with tradition, made an
impromptu speech in which he mentioned half a dozen of us by
name, and he was good enough to say some kind things about me,
I think, maybe, because I was sitting dead opposite him, but it
was very flattering to my conceit to be singled out for mention in
such a goodly company. But Winston has always been capable of
generous gestures, and that was characteristic of him. We are
now in opposite camps for different causes, but that does not lessen
my admiration of the great work he did in the war.

When VE-Day came there was plenty of warning that surrender
was coming, but there was considerable delay in its official
announcement.

On 8th May, 1945, the House of Commons met as usual and
opened with prayers followed by questions, which were deliberately
protracted to give the Prime Minister time to reach the House and
make his momentous statement. We knew the Armistice had
been signed, but when Winston Churchill stood at the box and
repeated the statement he had just broadcast to the nation, that
the previous morning at General Eisenhower's headquarters the
designated head of the German State had signed the act of un-
conditional surrender, not one of us present could but feel deep
emotion. No one was more moved than Winston himself. Quite
informally he crossed the floor of the House and shook hands
with some of us senior members. Then we filed out of the House in
procession across Parliament Square, through cheering crowds,
headed by Mr. Speaker, preceded by the Serjeant-at-Arms bearing
the mace, to the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, where the
Speaker's Chaplain (Rev. Canon Don) moved us to thanksgiving:

"Brethren, it is with full hearts that we gather here to-day and
give thanks for our deliverance from the hands of our enemies.
As it is meet and right, we lift up our hearts in thanksgiving to
God saying, The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we
rejoice.' "

It was a happy but sober crowd that rejoiced that day. They
enjoyed themselves but there were none of those excesses that
marred Armistice Day in 1918. The people had suffered so much
and been through so many ordeals that they took peace quietly.

I went down to Bethnal Green and walked through many of the